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ABSTRACT , 

The documsnc presents a formative evaluation of the 
program development process used to produce^he 13 kits In the ^ ^ 
Canadian Content Project. Tae objective is to recommend whether 
similar development models fhould be used in the future. The study Is 
presented in three sections. Section I examines and compares three 
approaches to local prbgralo development: hierarchical^ random^ and 
mutualistic. Decision making rests with the curriculum expert in the 
h*ierarcnial approach; with the indi-vidual or group constructing the 
progjram in the random approach; and to some extent with all the 
participants in the mutualistic approach. These are discussed in - 
relation to various aspects oi: decision making* including locus of 
power; role of teachers, students, and community personnel: major 
concern; legitimization; and expected outcomes. Section II examines 
the Canadian Content Project in relation to the decision to^ use the 
mutualistic approach. It outlines objectives and plans, relating to 
rights of team members, advantages fop team members, obligaitions Of « 
team members, and. assumptions about team, members. The majop portion . 
surveys the perceptions of the teacher members of the teams about the 
realities of working on the project. Most of the respondents believed 
their expectations had been fulfilled, but less than one*third 
indicated willingness to participate in such a project again undar 
the same conditions. The major finding was that the mutualistic 
approach was not implemented because it was not understood, by the 
participants. Section III summarizes the study and offers five points 
to be considered in the future when using a mutualistic approach. \ 
(CK) - \ u 
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* SCOPE OF THE STUDY * ' 

Pu rpose ^ * * 

Ihe purpose of t'he Study wa& : ^ 
* a) to determine whether the program developmqnt model used 
^ in the Canadian Content Project has been effective in 
• jproducing quality ma^terials; and ^ 
' b) to recommend whether similar development model's should 

be used in the future. ' . ■ ^ • . 

< 

The results of the study directed toward the first question 
are reported elsewhere (D. Massey and W. Werner,. Canadian Content 
Kits : An Assessment . University of Alberta, 1977, •) This report 
is directed toward the second question and consists of a form- 
ative evaluation of the prograj*i development^ process used to 
produce the thirteen Canadian Content Kits. 

Procedures 

A number of techniques for obtaining information related to^ 

t \ 

the effectivent^ss of the process of program development were 

» ■ 

designed and .used in the study: 

1. A survey for obt/ainlng assessiflents from each of the 
development team m«mber§ was constructed. (Appendix 1), 

2. A survey for obtaining assessments from Alberta 

• Education social studies and selected media consultants 
was constructed. (Appendix 2), • 

3. Interviews with development team members, selected 
school trustees, and selected Alberta Education consultant 

were structured. . i o 

' \ 

4. Background correspondence and documents related to the 

project were analyzed. , 
The study was completed over a seven month period from January 
4th, 1977 to July 10th, 19>7 . ^ ' 



SECTION J PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT APPROACHES . 

Which is a betteri-fprogram development approach to provide students 
with quality instructional matet-ials,? What are fundamental 
elements of program developmejvt? Kow should .existing procedures 
be improved? What role should individ^ial^ involved in such pro- 
jects fulfill? ^ . ' 

^Many of the ideas, theories and models which have been used to 
produce school programs have their origins in fields other than 
education. This borrowing of ideas from the military, industry, 
business, and from other areas outside of education, as well as ' 
the underlying perspectives inTterent in these sources, have 
rarely been made explicit': Fa lure to identify the source of 
developmental approaches may 1 ad to unexpecited consequences. 
It also raises the question as to whethe?' /educators should» borrow 
at all. 



The models of curriculum development which constitute the official • 
wisdom within educ.itional literature' provicje little guidance to 
pijOgram development in local situations. They represent the re- 
constructed logics of theoreticians rather than the logics in use 
which are a part of development activities. Their clean lines 
miss the hopes and fears, the messiness, sublti^s, and uncertainties 
experienced while developing programs with various groups. In spite 
of these models, local program* development occut'S as a social process 
and ajp a largely pra.ctical activity injthe everyday world of schools. 
'For participants its. tasks remain for the most part unquestioned, 
common-sense, and taken-for-grartted activities through* which pro- 
grams are produced suitable for everyones' purposes at hand. 
As such, th^e is no one definition or model of what constitutes 
an approach to local program development. The approach varies 



wherever^it is implemented and experienced. Its definition in 
part emerges within the process itself. The everchanging pattern ^ 
is like oil on'water, for nojt only does the shape ^ind logic o^- 
the method shift over time within any one project, but also 
among various projects. Much depends upon the perspeotives and 
experiences of the participants, constraints , of the local 
situation, the nature of th6 subject matter. In other words, " ^ 
approaches to local program development' are never the same in", 
any two times arid places.' they remain largely situation specific. 

It is possible, however, to tease out some of the general char- 
acterisitics of three very general approaches to local program 
deve;opment in relation to one another. These approaches Qan * 
be differentiated on the basis of at least one conmon, variabPe — 
decision making . Central to qny approach to p'rogram development ' 
is the making of decisionis regarding what is to be.'taugllt and 
how it is to be taught.. What differs among them is the mechanism 
for making these decisions. Following is" a summary chart and ■ 
a discussion of some of the ideal aspects of decision making as 
it tends to characterize local program development. Three 
generalized styles of development are presented i"h order that they 
be clarified through comparison. The styles outlined are (1) 
hierarchical, (2) random, and (3) mutuali^tic. 

■ ' V 



APPROACHES T& LOCAL CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



. Hierarchircal 
Loous of Centralized: Focused > 
power in in curriculum experts, 
decision Unidirectional 
making and hierarchical 
control over all 
'• decisions, 



Random Mutualistic 
Individualized. Decentralized. 

Shared among' 
participants, 
f Mutual control 

decisions. 



Role of V 

teachers, 

student^ , 

comhiunit/ 

personnel 

-in decisioa 

making 



H^onsumters or Not specif jled. 

.advisQTs. ^ ^ \ . 



Co-producers, 
Bi*oad base of. 
participation 
in decisions • 
Grass Voots 
movement. 



Major ^ 

concern 

io decision 

making 



E£ilciency ; 
Maintenance 
of central 
povver and 
control, 



Indi vidualizeii, 



Programs which 
have meaning 
and acceptance in 
local situations . 



Legitimization The developer's 
of decision exj^er.tise and' 
making » institutional 

. affiliation. 



Expected 
outcomes 
of .decision 
making 



Certainty of 
predefined 
. outcomes.; 
Ends control 
means. 



Personal or 
local 

interests, 



Uncertainty 
,and divergent- 
out comds. 



Open and public 
nature of 
.dui^ricula . 



Emergent 6ind 
defined by 
consensus. 
Ends and means 
chan^^n-*route 



Hierarchical Approa ch ' ^ 

hieraixhical approach is the most commonly used method for 
developing, school programs . The locus' of power in decision 
making rests with the curriculum expert, usually defined by his 
govcnimental or ;~university affiliation. The5,e experts select 
and order the goals, content, and activities which they consider 
^relevant to students. Power is not shared with teachers, students, 
^ community, or mijiority groups. As ti consequence, programs are 
developed "outside", apart from the\ohcems and i-nterests of ' 
local situations, and are handed dpwn a^ products to consumers 
in a unidirectional fashdon. Decision making moves frotn the 
top downwards with the local teacher a^id community groups having 
little -CQntriol over what is s^tudied, how it is studied / and from 
whose.point of view. ^ The legitimate fr^me of reference used is 



i 



defined by experts alone, 



/ 



Curriculum Producers: 
(Expertfs) 

Typically university and government 



Products of- decisions 



V 



Curriculum Consumers: 
Local school districts and teachers 



A' ma^or interest underlying this approach is efficiency in decision 
making and control of the knowledge and perspectives students are 
given concerning the issues under study. Conclusions are uni-. 
directionally shaped for and transmitted to the student and teacher 
who in turn are expected to legitimize those values and inter- 
pretations. It i> the curriculum as given to them which dispenses 
the proper inform ition for the student and for his community . 
The relationship between curriculum experts and community is such - 
that the goals and reality of the expert are placed upon all for 
whom, the program is designed. 

Although this is the most common approach taken to program devel- 
opment,^ some departments *of education share a limi^ted amount of 
their power with other interest groups. The locus of power in 
decision making concerning the content and aims of a program 
still rests with the experts, although community personnel may . 
be invited to cooperate with the department in an advisory 
fashion. Ppwer is distributed to selected representatives of 
.teachers^ ^parents, and comfnuni.ty groups who are invited to be 
members of an 'acfvisory committee. Although this may represent 
a small degree of decentralization of power in decision making 



the locus of contro:^ in deciding. what should be taught still 
, rests with the experts. The lole of the invited personnel is 

advisory, presenting their criticisms and appraisals on an ad 
. hoc^ basis.' . . 



Curriculum Producers 




Products of 
Decisions 



CurBiculum legitimisors: 

(Selected advisors) 
♦ 



Curricukjun Consumers 



■'A-movi i^pte]:6st underlying this, approach is that of legitimization, 
,A degree oOf consensus is achieved with selected representatives 
c of.,lo(J^l groups whoo give their approval to the program. However^, 
it ^s, import ant to note that this coope>r£ion does not represent 
..a sl^ ft ill the decision making base. The role of community 
> p^rspnnel isVrictly advisory. It is a political mov6 On the 
- part of-fexperts^o gain increa|ed legitimizations for their product. 
„^ Once tliis cooperatipn results in legitimization, the cyrriculum 
is transjnftted unidirectional ly and hierarchically to the consumers. 



-Borrowed from business and industry, this* approach as used by 
educators violates one of the basic assumptions of the original 
model-the assumption of consumer choice. In. the world of commerce 
it was expected that the consumer could i eject the product. In 
the case of programs for schools authorized by departments of 
education this is not the case. 



Random Approa ch 

The random approach is also a commonly used "method for developing 
programs especially at the local level. The locus. of power in 
decision making rests with the individual or group constructing 
a program. They select- goals , content,^ and activities without 
much consideration for congruence with provincial curriculum 
handbooks bi* guidelines, for overal 1 .scope and sequence in relation 
to other programs, for overliip with other grade levels, or fqr 
the relevance of the program^ in other than their own local situation. 
Power may or may not be shared with various groups at the local 
level, and contact may or may not be made with experts, • 




Individualistic: and 

< isolated decision > 

making. 




The strength of this approacl? is that it often. allows individuals' 
or groups to i)ursue their special interests without being hampered 
by external criteria, time lines, or consensus. This individuali'/.ed 
and isolated decision making ill-ows fndividuals to develop them- 
selves and their/own. relevances . 



There are many difficulties encountered when a random approach is 
employed in local curriculum development . The program may be 
developed in u .haphazard fasli ion as each team member does hi6 or ' 
her own thing. If many programs are constructed in this way, the 
result is a curriculum cdfeteria; there may be little fit or 
overall sequence among programs. Programs are often Ibcalized 
in their application and interest because of the lack of overall 



J. in 



co-ordination of the development p;roieijs ; the. irx)cess may also; 
be costly .in terms 'of human eff(irt , ^finances , %i 
which requi 



:iy .in terms 'of human eff(!irt ,^finfnces , |hd misuridertandingt/ 
'equire postt-developnjent wori^ to jbectify , V •' v •, . . V' 



Mutualistic Approach . ' .r..^' • v ' - : ' 

The 'locus of power in mutualistic. program' development is. shared 
to soine ^tent with all the participants.. Although qontrol^^'tt^^^^ > 
ultimately lies with the goveriment department ir ^agency, fuhdin^ 
the local program .production , there is an atte*ip$*to g^n a ' ' 
•broad base and degree of involvement in the prpcess. The directidh* 
is toward the devolution -of power the decentralixation of control. . - 
Decision making is shared among all those who panicipate; teachers, ' 
students, -community personnel, trustees, minority" ..groups, university^ 
and curriculum experts . " >' . . v 



Principals- 



Teachers . 



Parents 



University Personnel 



Gurr i cu 1 um-E xp e r t s 




1 



Community Personnel 



Students 



SHARED < 

nEcisroNS' 

f 

Politicians 



Since thfe locUs of power in decentralized decision making is 
shareci^%he relatioaship- among developers tends towalrd mutual 
influence and understanding rather than dominance by one group. 
Curricular decision ; are no longer hierarchical and unidirectional 
as in- a producer-co isumer approach. This medns that an -entire 
province iS not treated as a homogenous group which should j^ccept 
as their gqals the irtterpretatijns^ as defined !jy the curriculum V 
experts. Flexibili;;y and freedom within the developmental 
process^allow for and encouragjs hetetofeeniety l^ecause the 



deoisiohs are made from the br9^d^bas€ of Ipcal irivolvement 
and interests . 

Thf overriding and guiding Principle in n^utualistic program 

development is clear; eacl/ persort comes /to the task with expertise 

to contribute, with relevances to ^atis^y, and with obligations 

tolfulfil^, together they a^ of the program. 

Teachers, . studSnts^ W^ administrators, trustees, minority 

groups, consultantsy par^^ and ot^er community per sortnel bring 

not only an i^terea;t in what goes /6h in classrooms, but tbeit . 

own pa^^licular skills and expert ^/se. They work together to \ 

produce* some thii/g that is b3tte^ than any one g'roup or » \ 

individual alWe could achi }ve/. This does not mean'that each 

/ ^ ■■■ • ^ ' '* * 
group has thef same expertise /and interest to contribute, nor 

1 ■ • " ' 

that each group Is expected /to, do the same task^ equally. 

Rather, t|(e richness of experiences, the variety of viewpoints, 

the difi^rent k^jids of sH-lTs,, the divergent relevances and 

interests, and the interplay of ideas are channeled into a shared 

goal y that of producing a quality prograjn. No one grou]p is con- 

sidered to be more irjiportant than:'any. other group. It is recog- 

1 " * 

niyted that each con/tributes something different to ^he^task, 

^^riation of understanding and input can be expected from" tl^e 

various groups depending upon the task at- hand . However, unless 

this maj^or principle is recognized high; levels of fruitration 

■ • .■ ■ •'■/■■■ / ■ ■ , ■ . ' ^ 

and confusion' may be experienced by all 6f the participants , 

■»■.'■■ »/ ..■.■*■ . ' ■ , ■ 



Fo'T example/ students may not understand the technical mechanics 
of a,ctua;ily putting a progfajm together, but they do have^ expertise 
to of fei^ concerning the relevance and clarity of questions posed 
^an that prog r^,. J arents^; trustees, and other community members 
brii^i^ anotli^r kind of expertjlse and concern to program, development . 
They have' th^^^^^^^^ which help ; 

ert?u;;e that a prograifi ^4:S a^ within the ValueSy. goals., 

Jiind history^^^-^^^ a community ; Government and university members^ 



ajong with sundre Gu-Rrictilum and media consultants, bring the 
.'technical expertise needed lo put a quality program together.. 
Time and resource Constraints, ac(jeptable form'ats,* logistical 
aspects.of the classroom, the abi'^lities and expectations f . 

f>f students, . a& well as the attitudes held by their. fellow-teachers 
are the cdmmon-^ense knowledge which ^teachers can bring to program 
dev^elopipent. Often If is upon these taken-for-granted factors 
^which the various groups ^have to offer in curriculum development 
■•tftat a program ii successfully accepted and implemented within 
a classroom and communit) ^ ^ ' " • ^ 

ya):iai:ion can be expected in the degree of cooperation sol iciVed 
;ifriitially .frQ?tSschools, parents, students, a^ministrat'oTs, teachers, 
and representatives pf teacher associations "when a mutualistic. 
approach is proposed.. And pven wlien tl\e decentraUzation 'of 
curriculum decision making is. ' implemented, the participation of * 
the various interest groups will vary 'over the project. It 
.takes a skillful chairman who is^as.tute ttp the. political and . 
int^ersonal processes within the group to, coordinate the various 
indivijduals\tcjether on the task.. ' ' 

There are a nimber^bf practices which do not characterize mutualism. 
Mutualism does not mean that a student or parent is made a. token 
member of a group fox window-dressing purposes. Nor does it involve 
community personnel simply advisors or legitlmisors of what is 
done. ' University^ experts or curriculum consultants do not become 
ex officio members oS the working group. A group of teachers, 
or anyone e^se for that matter, do not develop the program them- 
selves arfd then represent it as a group effort to consumers.'* 
Everyone is involVed and takes respopsibility f<tF what is done, 

The underlying interest of this form of curriculum development 
is not primarily that of establishing predetesfhined outcomes or 
achieving efficiency in developing programs. Rather, the interest 



is in programs which have increased meaninj? and relevance to 
those who use them in local situations. It is an attempt to 
build the relevances of various ^?roups into the program. As 
such, fo JUS and goals are not established by government experts 
totally apart from community interests, but emerge out of the 
concerns and needs of both the departmehts of education and 
^he community, as well as from the classroom, the result is 
a curriculum which has more acceptance in local situations and 
which is relevant to the various experiences and views within 
a pluralistic socioty- 

Mutualistically develpped programs, are based upon a belief that 
those who are affected by decisions should be involved In making-^ 
those decisions. The concerns of experts are oftein disciplinary 
bas-ed, and different from the interests of othpr groups. 'As 
a result the programs developed: hierarchically by experts are 
either never accepted and implemented, or 4ice changed considerably 
by teachers in" order to make the programs more relevant. Unless 
teachers and students find at program relevant to their interests 
and needs, and within their frames of reference, it has little 
chance of survival. , • 

A further belief underlying a mutualistic approach is that the 
best interests of society in general, as well as of local communities 
can be served satisfactorily through a consortium of groups rather 
than through any ore group making the curricular decisions, In 
this manner educational concerns and decisions are kept open and 
public. For example, local industry may'tend tq produce, program 
materials primarily in their own interests rather than in the 
public interest. But the broad base needed to assure the public 
intierest in school is provided if teacher, parent, student, 
industry, university, government department, and various interest 
groups are involved in decisions . This approach may be likened, 
to that of a Royal Comnisrsion which attempts to brings out Into the 
open, and tincorpotate, the variety of opinions which may be 

r 



V 



4» 



n 



expressed on issues which affect the whole society. Likewise, 
education is too important a jnatter to tJje society to let any 
one interest) group make all decisions from their own yarrow vi^wr • 
point. . . . \ ' ' 

In reality, those group's who have acce.s.s to program development 
have the power to define sopial reality and to Impose these ' 
definitions upon other groups. This means that certain individuals ' 
and groups have the power to control the thinking of students and'of 
teachers by shaping conceptions of the society in wh;Lch they live. 
In this way program developers become thc^gate-keepers of reality 
definitions. They select,, classify,' and evaluate'viewpoints 
and knowledge for inclusion within programs. Certain perspectives' 
are legitimized to the exclusion of other points of view. Such 
gate-keepint; represents an unequal distribution of power among - ' 
groups with schooling contexts because everyone does not have- 
equal power to control the content of curriAila. Curricula transmit y 
and distribute selected interpretations of sjbcial issues. Implications 
of this power and control for curriculum *^evelopers are not simple 
within a pluralistic society such as Canada. Though schools are 
in general a meeting place of diverse experiences and views on^ 
social issues, it appears that the experiences and. views of only 
certain groups are selected and transmitted within programs. 



i: 



This distrib,utiOn o^ power, among groiips can be traced to the par- 
ticular approach used in qurriculum development by departments of 
education. The.hierarchical and random approaches allow for the 
unequal shading. cif power among groups in the ability to control 
the thinking of students. On the other hand, the mutualistic 
approach tends to distj^ibi^o moro evenly this power of curi-icula 
decision making. Mutifal ism promotes open and public decision 
making.' ' , 
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SECTION II: THG CANADIAN CONTHNT PROJECT 



< 

t \ 



Tlie approach defined ^n^tJully by Alberta Education and prescribed ' 
for the thirteen teams was labelled "mutualism", "co-activity", and 
"de(:entra<Iization". It was agreed upon in principle that parents 
were to be involved in appropriate ways with teams of teachers' in 
the tasks of producing Canadian content kits. (Canadian Content 
Ad Hoc Curriculum' Committ^ Nove^nber 2p, ^1*975) . * Later on, the 
list (Jf appropriate personnel , was expanded to include students, 
parents, governmental consultants, • lopal resource people, and 
representatives, from tearher. associations . Developmental ^procedi^res 
were defined simply as being co-active and mutual istic (Canadian . 
Content Ad Hoc Curriculum Committee, January 19, 19760. The 
mutualist^c' approach was to be encouraged as the . conceptual -'$uide 
for kit development. _ ; _Y 



The mutualijtic approach was made very explicit within the cofttracts 
written for Qach developmental team* Eaqh of the thirteen contractor 
Steams agreed to develop the units under specific conditions, 
Teachers, Students, and pardtits wt?re to be jointly involved in 
developing the kits> and were "to vyork in a co-aotivc, mutualistic 
mod©'', Although mutualistic, co-active, and decentralization wer| 
three qualifying tejrms used continuously by Al^wcta Education 
personnel in describing this curriculum development i)roc€«^s, 
^definitions never seem. to have been made clear to all participants./ 

<. - " V 

Iti part the objectives^ of this a|)proa^ were to develop and test 
jf or Alberta Education an altomativo way Of producing programs 

4 

(A Proposal for Program Development in Canadian Studies, page- 4)' 



Claims were made that this decwit;|^lized process and co-active 
approach were not only very different from the'usual/methods 
employed by Alberta Education . in constructing programs , but also 
that the method may "prove to be a* viable alternative to other 
types of curriculum development" (Alberta Education's Canadi'an 
Content for the Social Studi^^ Project, page 3). The format and 
some of the necessary tasks involved in such "an ^approach, wer^ to" 
be tried" in the ho^e that they could be utilized agpin ih the 
future. • ' ' - ( 

Support and legitimization for such an approach to program devel- ^ 
opment were building over quite a period of time. The ide« of 
a mutualistic style had its conceptua/ roots and impetus in a 
number of events. Mutual/sm had been conceptualized and advocated 

, in the- writings, of university and government scholar^ such as 
M. Maruyama, T. Aoki, D. Lec^erwood, and R.'S^bey. There wer6 

.examples within both Alberta arid the Northwest Territories of 
this approach in local program development. ' Alberta Education's 
program handbooks for the social studies ( Experiences in Decision 
Making and Responding to Change ) seem to support and even to 
require I local involvement in program development . Impetus to 
mutualistic styles came further through a government sponsored ^ 
curriculum conference (Red 'Deer, 1975) and through the assess- * 
ment of the Alberta Social Studies Program (Downey, 1975). Both ^ 
the conference and>.>ithe Downey report reconmended that teachers, ^ 
students, and parents^ be involved in the task of constructing 
curriculum. The call for increased participation of both- profeseional 
and lay people In this basic educational task was a strong legit- 
imization for implementing a mutualistic approach to local progra^i 
development. 




What W as To Be 
I 

■ *f ' 

■ Society must be considered not 'as a hierarchy of function 
• but as a system in which free forces are in equilibrium 
based on the enjoyment of equa] rights in exchange for 
the discharge of equal obligations and the enjoyment.of 
* equal advantages in exchange for the performance of equal 
services. (Pieyre Prdudhon, De la capacjte politique ); 

Proudhon's notions can be usefully applied in clarifying the 
mutualistic appro ic.h that was to be 'tafken in developing the 
Canadian 'Content .(its. The development of any program is largely 
a social activity, its task accomplished by a group of individut^fs 
who have various perceptions, roles, and interests. • TheT groups 
to be involved in the Cariadiah Content Kit Project included: 
(1) Alberta Education, (2) Trustees, (3) Parents,' (4) Studgivts, 
and (5) Teachers. A groUp conspicuous by their absence were 
(6) Content Consultants'. As group members they */ere to jiiSo ' ' 
certain rights, etyoy certain advantages, an^ to fulfijl pakicular 
obligations, in qtfrrying out the group's intents. . 

Rights, of Taam Members 

A key concern whic^ needed to be addressed in the project related 
to the rights qf. the participating feroup members. By definition 
each group'was coDsidered' to have equal rights including the 
right to veto; the ri^ht.to chair the group, the right to contribute 
thefr expertise, and. the right to participate in the decisions 
that were made. The recognition of equal rights was critical to 

the prograjn, development, model . ' 

% If • , 

Advantages for Tean Membe rs 

One 0^ the greatest pay-offs of mutualistic program development' 
is participant satisfaction. Members wer^^expectcd to gain a 
sense of involvement and povyi^r. They wpuld develop a strong 
commitment to the program and recognize the worth of their involve- 
ment, If successful they would identify with the process, the * ' 
program products, and their egos would become in part defined by * 
Vhat they had' done. . 
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Obligations of Team Mem bers • " " ^ 

' ■ — ' ' "' ♦ 

For the mutualistic appjpach to work successfully each group would 
have certain obligations! These obligations included: . 



CONSULTANTS - 
ALBERTA EDUCATION 



Provide in format ion ' on 
research findings^ related 
to the task 

Provide prog^i^ss reports 
to team members on 
research underway 

Describe experiments and 
pilot programs in other 
school systems ^ 

^ Offer alternate approaches 
to solving problems , 

Interpret trends in' the 
social studies 

'Monitor the educational 
(quality of the materials " 
being produ^d 



« MINISTER, -DEPUTY MINISTER, DIRECTORS- ' 
AI.feERTA EDUCATION 



Point out applicable policy 
regulations - 



CoAtact groups that may 
assist 



Help to formulate evaluation 
techniques ^ 

Provide additional sources of 
in format ion. 

/ 

Assjsjt^in 'arranging help from 
outside schqol sysifcems ' ^ 

Coordinate . pro j ects 

Recognize the project through 
press releases, conferences, 
=and publications * . , 

M()nitx)r the' edjucational 
- quality of materials being 
written . ' 

Arrange fpr the production and 
distribution. of the final product 

Provdde adequate tAe and 
( ffn&ncial respurees |or the 
pj^oject.' 

Clarify the project parameters, 
purpose, and mode4 for all 
participants. 



TRUSTEES 



PARENTS 



Provide teams with input 
as to community 



Ensure that materials are 
within the history and 
goals oiF the community 



4» 



Supply information as ta the ?ppVo- 
priat^ess of material 

Ensure that the mflterials are within 
the history and jpals of the local 
comnunity 



To ensure adequate time and 
financial resourcoB for the 
project 



Recognize the project 
through special bbai-d and 
public meetings 

To write parts' of the unit 



To help locate appropriate 
resource personnel and material 
ih th^ couimunity 

To write parts of the unit 



STUDEHTS 
iT^ 

To check.' the relevance and 
clarity of program materials 
and instructional strategies 
f 

To re^ct to mat^rtmls in ' 
terms of readability, 
interest , length • 

To. assess what will and 
what will not "work" . 
with fellow Students 

To- write" parts of the unit 

. ^ ^ ■ . ft 

* V .' 



TEACHE1?S 

Design and submit conceptual 
models fojr the kit 

Write a teaching guide for, 
the kit ^ 

y ■ 

Assembl* teacher/learner 
instructional materials for . 
the kit , ■ • . I' ^ . . 

Monitor the lyork of^^other 
project groups 

Write evaluative materials for-^ 
use in the kit. * ' 

Work cooperatively with other 

group members * 

r * ■ . - • 

Establish criteria forjudging 
an acceptable kit 

Arrive at consensus as t^^ what* 
is appropriate for classrooms 
^iven resource and time 
constraints 



^ CONTENT CONSULTANTS 

, ^/ 

To check th^ validity 
of the content 

To check sJuggestdd content 
*for bias, stereotypes, mis- 
information, and balance 

To Suggest or provide ap- 
propriate resource mater- 
ial <Y personnel 



Assumptions About Team Members 



.1/ 



For a mutualistic apprpach to program development to be successful 
team members must act upon certain' ^assumptions about other mem- 
bers of the developmental team. The Cpnadian Content Project 
appeared to mfike the following assumptions about particippnts : " 

) • •• . ^ 

consultaJ^ts- . . 

ALBErtjA EDUCATIOtj , TEACHERS 

Had a current working know- Have Recurrent working know- 
ledge of social studies ledge of social studies 
practice ^ practice 



Were acquainted with a wide 
range of materials approp- 
riate for. a variety of 
teachers / . 

Had the human re l^tion^ 
skiUs reqjjiired to Help 
motivate and encourage 
team members* 

Had as a primary 'ijnterest 
the development of high 
quality instructional 
programs 

"Had recognized exi^crtise 
in working on curriculum 
projects ' 

^Had successful class- 
room experience in the 
social studies 

Had expertise in the tech- 
nical aspects of progt'am / 
construction , e . g f prma,^s^ 
internal consistency, 
•components, strategies 



Were, able to write program 
^naterials for a diverse group 
of teachers ranging from* . 
experts, to the unsophisticated 

Able to work well wit|j 4-6 
colleagues on a^ cooperative , 
project under trying conditions 



Were sufficiently confident of 
their own basic ability that 
tTiey .could profit by and ) 
accept criticism of ideas / 

♦ 

Had as primary ^oal the pro- 
duction of high' quality 
^instructional materials fpr 
children 

Had access to materials and" 
opportunities' to alleviate 
any knowledge or skill deficits 
f>Tiof to project conmencemejit 

Possessed the human relations 
skills which would allow them 
to work as inservic^ consultants, 
rwith the new materials produced 

Had a sound knowledge of the 
appropriateness of instructional 
sequences for specific groups 
of chfldren . ^ 



Reflected the "public" view- 
point as to what is appro- ^ 
priate for students - , 

^ Had the power to. Influence 
attitudes, to prociSrcJ " . ♦ . 
resources, and to gain accept- 
ance for the program. v 

Would* Lork as active team 
members ^ 



^UDE^r^s 

Had the ability to judge wh« 
is appropriate for fellow 
Students 

Would j;>e accepted as equal 
working partners by other' 
participating groups. 



PARENTS 

Had the ability td i'udge 
wKat is appropriate for 
students ^ 
1 

Would be accepted ad oqiVil 
working partners b^ other 
participating groups 

Would work ^§ active team 
members 



C0N1W CONSULTANTS 



H^d expertise -which was relevant 
and applicable to instructipnal 
programs . 



What Was 



How well did the attempt to use a mutiialistic approach to 
/program development wofk? For most of the kl^s the major devel- 
opmental tasks were assumed and completed by the teacher members 
of^he teams. Theii perceptions of the project are given be]ow. 

Advantages for Team Members ; ^ x 

Why they Participated 
' The vast majority of respondents classified their reasons for 
participating as either relating to a belief that such parti^pa- 
tion.would constitute a broadening 'learning experience' or to . 
an interest in or curiosity about the curriculum development 
process. .Other comments demonstrated beliefs in the following: 
a need for increased Canadian content in-social studies; a need 
for teaching kits/majterials ; a need to participate because of 
expected professional rewards or actual roles; the respondent's 
having 'something tc offer' to such a project. % 

Satisfaction Level » ^ • 

Air but a few respondents felt that their' expectations had been 
fulfilled in the project. Thoy indicated satisfactions as: 

(a) Professional growth 

The majority of respondents felt that, their understanding of 
social studies, the difficulties of curriculum development^ and 
group/ individual planning ami development skills were greatly 
enhanced by their involvemey . ^ In other words, the opportunity 
to help develop curriculum provided What m.any termed an in-service 
"learning experieVice". 

(b) Needed materials for students 

Sjearly half the respondents .expressed satisfaction irYj^being in- 
'\^olved with a curriculum project which- would produce accessible, 
relevant, and very useable social studies materials for Alberta- 
classroom use. The, teachers* faith in the products being ' 
acceptable to other Alberta teachersCbecause of 

local developer involvement) was stated several times, - 
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if, . 



(c) "Grassroots'' program development 
Tapping teacher expertise, rather than auniversity's or an « 
education department's, seemt^d pleasing to a sizdable group 
(about 30%) of Respondents . 

<d) Involvemoirt of the local coitunuiiity '^Kf^ 
Two tespondents (members of the same team which sought to follow 
the mutualistic model 'of curriculum develdpm^nt within their 
coiralmnity) cited the involvement of the community as the overall 
strength of tht process. * . 



How 



oil i gat ions Were Met^ 



(a) Students ' • n , » : 

Most developers respdnded por.itively to* the involvement oi students 
in kit developmefit, However , all but one of these positive 
responses cast students in tlie roles of providing early feedback 
on proposed topics or teaching strategies (i.e., a formltive 
evaluation procedure) ; or contributing art work or materials to 
be incorporated into. the kits. The remaining positive response 
cited students a^ heavily involved a^ "resource-gatherers"; 
the unit developed was linked, unsurprisingly,, to the respondent's 
previously-displayed understanding of a criterion for this 
development project: ho^avy community involvement. 

(I)) Parents ' ^ \ 

The majority of responderits disclaimed the involvement of parents • ' 
in development • Those respondents who did report parent involvement 
cited, various levels of involvement: from "atteridancfe at a 
couple of meetings'* (which was the most prevalent response) 
and acting as resource persons, to the very active involvement' 
of parents in the one group.project cited in (a) Above. 

(c) Administratprs '7 
Nearly a third of the responde its made no comment on^dministTator 
.role. Those who did respond yere, equally split in theit perception 
of administrators having played any role in development . Thkse 
who did respond positively to administrators having a rore'ii 



development cited provision of general tochnical support services * 
as the key role; Meh1;ioned were: hflp' from cQnsultarits; provision^ 
of release time and funds by local board; provision of typing ^ ^ 
services and meeting places; and use of •re'spurce materials ♦ 

(d) Tnistees^^ ^ ^ : • 

Trustee role was typified as being rather outsid^J the realm of 
actual dev61oiJIIient> as in the case'^of administrators (c) above/ 
While a fair number of respondents reported trustee- involvement^ / 
that involvement was recorded either as attendance at a "couple**, 
•'some'', and "all the team's meetings^^or. as simpjy being supportive''^ 
of the project , and showing that suppjort by approving funding or 
providing rel'ease time for teachers. Again, nearly a third of 
the respondents did not commert on trustee role. V 

In only one team's case, a single trustee was involved in all 
development meetings, and was considered to be an integral part 
of the tdam . »^ ^ 

-(e) Community Agencies H, ? 
'Community agencies were not generally involved in the development 
of kits. The. exception to 'this finding become^ evident when dealing 
with responses from teams working with topics of an historical 
nature in these cases, the Clenbow Institute and other such 
archival institutions played a larg^ role jln providing information 
and materials, * . ^ ^ ' ^ 

(f)^ Alberta Education . ^ ^ 

The ro,les of Alberta Educatior representatives as portrayed by 
respdndenls covered a wide rarge - with perceptions forming what 
could be termed a "facilitation 'tontinuum" . 



Some teachers ' viewed Alberta Education as having either a low 
or a high facilitative role in the development of the kits. /'The 

following comments ^re illustrative of the two extrfemte portrayal^ 

* . . . \ * . ■ 

\ on the' continiium: 

Low "The project directors wpre often flying by the seat 
> _ of their pants." ; 

^ '"Their role-was one of restricting and confining, . ♦our. 
' ^ activity and the content... Thefr role (wa^) one of 

f censorship rather than assisting in the development of 
\ ^ the units." ^ • . ^ . 

tjigh "Our consultants were great. In fact,^ they ar^ a» integral 

. . . • ♦ 

part of our' team..*" 

"Facilitators- in getlbing us started and in maintarining 
th^ program once it was'begurt." 

"They provided us with art oppojrtunity to explain our 
unit to some'one." 

Most teacher response^ fell between these two extremes. .Although 
many Alberta Education representatives were ,not involved in actual 
kit development, those representatives who were involved showed 
great commitment Jto, /and interest in, the project. As one res])ondent 
wrote, "More than once, two consultants drove 200-300 miles for a 
two hour visit." 

The majority of the respondei^s peyceived the rofe 8f Alberl;a ^ 

Education to be one of providing motivational support. Only in 

a few cases was Alberta Education perceived^ by teachers to*be directly 



involved in the developmental task, A few teams 



Yes Nd^ 



iberta Education's i/IV'olVement in: 

s Providing motivational support ' 84% 16% 

- determining unit tppic ^ 28% 72% 
selecting unit objectives 39% (^61% 

- outlining unit format ' r 

- determing unit content - . 30% 70% 

-developing instructional strategies , 27% 71% 

^ - writing parts of the unift J • n,- 19% ', 8i% 

\. U V . /CO 



N « '32. 



had Alberta Education representatives fuUy»? involved ill spme or 
al^ aspects of kit development, while the remaining teams .report9d 
litt^tfe 9^, no Alberta Education role besides providing motivation. This 



would 'suggest a confusi-on regarding what the role of Alberta ' 
Education 'representatives , should exactly haVe been, both on the 
parts of the, developing tc^ams and the Alberta Education representa- 
tives.. ■» *■ . - . . 




Less than one-third of the respondent indicated their willingnpss 
to participate mi such a curriculum development project again " • 
under the "same conditions. " . 

' < . - ■ "'■ , 

Of the majority who rejected participation* in such a 'project- 
again, the following statements are Representative: " ^ 

"It is almost impossible to work pie^emejal throughout a year 
at this type of work. You run in^o difficulties at your own 
J^chool and also in maintaining interest iiv^e project." 

"We ended up doing a tremendous amount , of research, writing 
our own material, conl^ensing from other materials. All our , ' / 
hojfdays, weekends, and after-school-time were spent on *it . 
It took ^r more time than was anticipated ." . ' 

"I believe that my' primary responsibility is myi'|^tudentf.s. 
I do not, like to leave my c'lass on and off as we did. I had to 
spend a l^ot of time making sure the Ifess.ons wpre planned." *" 

"Our mutualistic approach was a'very inefficient way qf^ 
developing curriculum. It often led to frustratHons when consensus 
j.!(Jl9t didn't seem to be possible." '■' ^ ' 

; ^ (need) more Explicit directions from the beginning of 

the project..." " ) • 

"The financial' arrangements were nof sufficient." 



One other respondent, while also rojectdng future participation 
in a similar project/ in jectod an optimistic and future -oriented 
thought by writing: 



, "...we can use this experience tp improve the type of 
leadership provided^ and. to make available greater monetary and . 
tiiije resources to the teams 'in 'future projects," 

Wh^t Should Be Done Next Time ' 
Askefl if the method used in the project should be used again, 
develojjers responded:' 

(a) No ' . 3- 

> „ „(b) Yes, as is 0 ' 

• tc)^es, with revisions 29 . • 

Those respondents selecting option (c) su^jgested imf)rovement ' ♦ 
of the method in the following ways: 

Ca) Provide more. definitive initiaTguidance and establishment 
of concrete criteria by Alberta Hducation^ ' • * 

Representative statements: J 

"Be .more specific in scope and sequence - at least pr6vide 
a wbrkitig outline which could be. revised by the't0tal group,'' 

"..-(suggest) one person in charge' of overaljP^ plan kneeing 
exactly whit he wants,,; This , should be dommunicateft' tothe people * 
working on it jtn strong terjns." 

"Have the project leaders estaMishua framework-- albeit 
genera! in nature - to assist the teams in their work/' 

".-.(suggest) firm guidelines to be established prior to 
' teams coining together." • * 

^ ' ^'People had an opportunity^ to grow through the experience; 

however, no^ti^e was spent in showing what, a good unit is or how 
It might be built. Therefore, the professional growffh possibilities 
were not maximized." ^ • 

"Can waste a good deal of time doing things by trial and 
error. The developing process and materials may be Useful in 
the future. However, in terms of finishing a kit, )%f*may lose 
a great deal of time." 



"Too much is*^ left to chance, If we have come up with ^ 

a good kit, it may be more' by good luck than go od management . 

We were all rank amateurs .. .when it came»to doing this sort 
of thing." ... 

"'"Representatives from the government seem to l?e afraid 
that any criticism of the units will be directed at them,. and as 
a Jesuit, they are reluctant' to allow new and innovative ways 
of presenting material." . • 

"The consultants (should) be prepared to express their 
opinions in detail on the content, strengths, and weaknesses 
. of the unit, ht was frustrating to have something prepared and 
ready for criticism and have none come - either good or bad." 

(b) Allow more teacher release time, iT\ concentrate'4 blocks, 
• ^or development . > ^ ' 

Representative statements: 

"..;. (suggest) the project be started and completed within* 
^ a more concentrated period of time. By overlapping, t^wo separate 
school ye|rs, your responsibilities can ^iiange an'd the project 
tends to suffer as a result." ' t f 

"Teachers need much more t'ime off from regular classroom 
activities to engage themselves in research and actCial 'development 
^ of the unit ." •» 

. "Difficulties arose regarding release timi from teaching 
duties. Would have worked bettei| if the initial program had** 
been completed in .the summer of 1976 :"* 

"The time line' was too condensed.. All members of our team 
are full-time teachers, and found this additional task-uery 
demanding because j.t was to be completed so sooni" 

"Teachers should be contracted for six. monthV totono year 
for the purposes of cun^iculum^^evelopment only," 

"We never at any time knew, exactly what was expected .of us. 
Each depajjtmeat person we me#with gave us a different view in 
trying to clarify this ^oint.^ We were in a state of confusion 
much of the tiihe." ■ . 



"When members of .Alberta Education generate ideas of this 
type, it would ^cilitate the development 6i the curriculum if 

'4:ime was^^w^ted doing and fe-doing. . " 

~". .. (all owi. teams of teachers to be sprung free from class- 

* « • ■ 

room duties for duration of Jhe project. It is too much to do J' 
bpthiat the same timL" - ■ '■ * ' 

"...a block of time,, say 'a month, should have been taken. 
That way a substitute becom'SS totally responsible for plans 
and (j^hecjking. Better still, the months of July or August might 
atl;ract teachers for this purpose." ' ^ . i ' 

^ (c) Provide more fufids for complete development. . 
Representative statements: 

"The whole funding procedure got "screwed up" - boards and 
superint^p|ents obviously varied in their 'concept of commitment 
(ours even chargetl us for paper):" 

"...if the Department of Education counts these as units 
of im'jiortance/ perhaps more financial assistance could be appro- 
priated. When we got down tp "rock bottom" - finally our school 
board supplementid our project. 1 feel when we have the interested-* 
people r who give of their time above and beyond the -call of-^uty~- - 
expenses should be ^one pf pur minor concerns," ^ 

(d) Provide more meetings/closer liaison with project directors 
/ consultants^ other experts during development. 
Representative statements: . 

"...(suggest) a few more meetings of all the teams or 
, more visits from Edmonton, so that we would know whether or not 
our particular part of the project was '^'measuring up'% i.e., a 
better overall view of the whole project," * 
/ "Perhaps, instead of scheduling the odd day, now and then, 
for "wotk days", we could ask for longer periods of time (less 
often), so that ttere would be be.tter continuity of thought and 
development. I, for- one, found it rather hectic trying to put 
together material for.th6ught when meeting's ^were so hit and miss." 



"At thisipoint in time, we are H^iitinR for the evaluating 
team to look at our unift and j^ ondering if rev isions will be^ \ 



required. This evaluation could have been an ongoing process, , 
thus reducing the ^frustratipn of wondering whether or not the ' 
unit is acceptable," ' ^ 

Ce) Devise a selection mechanism that ensures the inclusion 
^ of experienced curric^jlum-builders on development teams. 
Representative statements': . • ^ 

.develop some criteria* of selection for screening potential 
curriculum developers." 

"If one grew through this experience, it was through your own 
efforts - not because ybu were' associated with or exposed to top- 
notch curriculum builders/procedures." 

"Each team should have at least one "expert" in curriculum. , 
Teams should bfe selected for thei£ proven expertise, and eath v 
team should draw in some less expert te'achers." 

"Final product quality depends so much on the< ability of the 
committee." . . _ 

(f) Provide more assistance/information regarding technical 
aspects of Jcit developnent . ^ 
Repi*i6sentative"statemehts: V 

"We COUI4 have used a great deal more tielp in the technical' 
aspects of the production of the prototype kits?." 

"...(provide) real assistance in technical matters. For 
example, coijvrights, if obtainedjiiave not been sorted out yet. ^ 
Also, production of materials was largely lefr to the teams who 
do not hav.e skil^ in this area - involve AC(^ESS to its full potential 

. (g) MaHe pfoviaion for teams geogtaphically isolated from 

*- . * - > • ^ 

resource^, 

Representative statemehts : 

"Divisions such as ours aro far away from resource material^ 
and personnel," • ^' 

*'Unit may be too localized, i.e.,. content of local interest 
only." * ^ > . 
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• . .Writin 



to travel to re 



in a vacuum, that is, out of touch geogrstphlcally 



with directpr and education consaltant§ as well as not being able 



earch." | 



Accourttirtg for Discrepancies 



Discrepandies afe evident among the notions of mutualism as- defined, 
perceived, and implemented. The .department of education prescribed 
a mutualistic approach^as an alternative to the present /hierarchical 
method of program devel6]|nept, whereas most of the participating, 
teams viewecl-the process of program development as still largely 
hierarchical; as an outcome of this discrepancy, a random approach 
to developing progruns was actually expefrienced by participants. 
The original intent of mutualism', co-activity, and decentralization 
was lost as ^each of the 'thirteen teams developed their own in- 
dividualized' style of constructing programs. Randomness resulted, 
and^ any resemblance within this process to a mutualistic approach*^ . 
was more accidental than purposeful. 

Why were these discrepancies evident? At least two fundamental 
alternative -explanations are possible: 

1. A mutuali,j5tic approach to local program development is not 

wcwrkable. It'cannot be implementcd*^ractically for construct- * 

' ^> 

ing curriculum iiecause of the nature of the task. 

*■ /»■ 

2. '^Mutualism was never really implemented because the approach 

was not well understood. by the participating groups. 
The first alternative has little supporting evidence; the approach 
has been used successfully for developing curriculum elsewhere. 
Rather, it would appear that there was insufficient conceptual • 
> understanding, developmental guidelines, and ongoing monitoring 
provided while the*^cess was underway. , 



These discrepancies can possibly be accounted for because the 
groups involved in part faifed to fulfill obligations expected 
within mutualism or acted on unwarranted assumptions* . , 



Questions are raised as to how well thfe initiators of the project ^ 
(Alberta Education) met their obligations to the project and 
may have acted upon 'unwarranted assumptions. 

1. Obligatidns ; , 

Did Alberta Education have an o blig^t jgn jo_outlijewhat 
they saw as the tasks of each of the groups involved? ' 
• Toachers i«n the project felt Strongly that they should have been 
provided mogre information by Alberta 'Education at ^the initial 
organization meetings.' Eighty-five percent of the teachers 
surveyed expressed this feeling with comments such as: 

"TTie directions might have iieen useful but to myself and ' ' 
others of my group it was very confusing." 

"Frustration was the word." * 
"I was frustrated by my own ignorance, compared with advance 
preparation of other teams, and by the apparent lack of leadership." 
"A very vague and disappointing session." 
"Was ^s useful as a wart on a hog's back." 
Did Alberta Education have an obligation to pro vide criteria 
which would guide developnent of the kits? 'd "'^ ~ 

— — — ■•<! — — .■ „ ^ " 

Seventy-Six .percent of the teacher deVelyers surveyed felt that 
Alberta supplied insufficient criteria to assist them in the develop- 
ment of their kit. Eighty-eigl^t percent of them understood that 
the kits were to, be designed using the Alberta Social Studies ) 
program, handbooks as a guide. However, the assumption by Alberta | 
Education that team- members werft conversant with the ideas in the 
two official program guides seems to have been unwarranted. Both ' 
the Downey Re|)ort on the Social Studies (1975) and the formative 
evaluation of thescr kits seem to indicate that teaGhei»S in 
general, are not awaro of the program's intent. 



Did Albetta Education have an obligation to afccertain the 
•suitability of development team members for the t^sk of ( 

creating Canadian Content Kits? * * ^ 

Teachers involved in -the* project ^seemed to possess varying 
degrees of expertise related to the social studies. Of the teachers 
surveyed, 26% were trained in,sOther fields such as mathematics or ' 
science; 7% considered thejnselves genera^ists as opposed to 'social 
studies specialists; 22%» identified .themselves with history or 
specific social science disciplines,- Clearly such a diverse ^ 
group could be expected to hold divergent views on almost every 
aspect of the project. How much conternporary knowledge they ^ ' 
possessed in the area of social studies is a matter of speculation. 

Selection criteria, could be applied also to all participating 

groups. Bqr instance, this would include trustees and consultants 

•? 

as well. The most successful projects were those in which all . 

individuals viewed themselves as active group members. 

Did Alberta Education consultants and directors have an 
, obligation to provide development teams with information 
rela ted to current social studies materials and praj^tice? 

The role of consultants varied dramatically 'from group to group: 
'^l^e could not have done without-— -and — * (Liethbrixige 

Regional Office) ' - 

«» 

'^"In a word their he^i was invaluable." 

> ^ 
"In our experience, they have' been non-»involved. Even at 

the Providence Center and Yellowhead Conferences they seemed to 

^stick to themselves^." 

"The primary i^le seemed to be one to frustrate us-Ji^ 
\ "The Lethbridge regional office gave us two wondeli^ul people 
who»<were of immeasur^le help . Our department people were greatt" 

"The primary role (of consultant^) seemed tp be orte to 
frustrate us." : 



These quotes seem to reflect the diverse reactions to individual 
consiiltants, '-Teachers were most supportive of those consultants 
who became integral team members, and teachers were most dritical" 
of the consultants who made "visits" to the project; 

r 

The consulting force as a whole was most successful at providing 
encouragement, and was least successful in^providin^ groups • 
with $ocial studies expertise and information. There were team 
members with fuzzy or limited notions ^f unit formats, criteria , 
for selecting content, specific instructional strategies, and 
other common "tools" of program development.. 

Did Alberta Education have an obligation to monitor the 
educational <|tiality of the kits as they vTe re being developed? 
By definition, formative e.yaluation must be continuous. The success 
of program development depends often upon the mechanisms which are 
built into the process for providing feedback and direction to all 
participants. Quality controls are, necessary . 

' ' ' ' ' 

It may neither be svtfficient nor fair to bring in external evaluators 
at The conclusion or'a project.. As long as evdluatiop is treated 
as an appendage to ihe development task, its contributions remain 
minimal. Further, developers may even view it 'as a threat "^yv^ 
to what they have already successfully const.ructed ; ^ at that pftlnt 
they may rightly view evaluation personnel as outsiders who do 
not real 1)? understand what was done and whose comments c(fn be 
accepted. as being largely irrelevant. Evaluation sessions may 
become conflict situations in which there is argumetit and counter- 
argument, defense and attack, and in which all participants 
become natfirally defensive and uneasy. ,Follow-up activities may 
be absent;.* On the other hand, if evaluation, is continuous and 
if t^e evaluators are viewed as an integral part of the development' 
tettm, the task does not, beco lie threatening or conjure lip unproduc- 
tive conflict. There needs to be critical input, constructive 
al'tejpflatives, and technical expertise all along the way in program 
con»t«ip;tion, ^ , 



Another mechanism for formative evaluation the continuous pilot- 
ihg of materials. ,This is a ;Weak aspect in mufch program dcvelopfnent 
because many busy teachers are happy to have something new provided 
for ready use in the classroomi their responses are positive generally 
to what they are given to teach. At ti^es, therefore, not gnly 
must attention ^e given to criteria for selecting pilot teachers, 
but also ta making very specific the criteria by which these 
teachers are to 'judge a program. Unsatisfactory results are often 
obtained by just requesting that, pilot teachers- keep a diary of 
their experience with a programi^that they write comments on the 
materials, that they provide v^Btten suggestions for improvements, 
or that they complete a questionnaire. Some of these ^eachei 
comments tend to be .too general to be irseful in revising a curriculum, 
^ten these pilot teachers just need more direction as to 4t)at 
specifically are useful data for guiding the revision tasks. 

« 

Other ways to monitor the educati(j(!\al quality of programs include 
continuous workshops in which developer?^, are given a variety of 
pro^iBSsional inputs. They can discuss new developments in their 
field and be exposed to various projects, kits, formats, and 
professional literature. Opportunity must be provided somehow 
for the continuous contact and development of new idea's from 
the beginning to the end of any curriculum development. 

2. Assumptions : 

Were the assumptions held by Alberta Educ ation about^he 
social studies expertise of t;he vari ous groups involved in 
the project warran ted? , / / 

The evaluation of the thirteen kits raised a number of questions 
about their congruency with current social studies practice and 
the Alberta Social Studies' P.rogram. For example, twenty Ifnajor 
-questions were posed about the fit of kits in one division with 
the Provincial social studies handbook. This discrepancy raises 
a question concerning the working knowledge of social studies 
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which some participants seemed to have. Also, the lack of ^ 
strong linkages^^ong objectives, strategies, and content within 
most kits lends further support to the suspicion that many developers 
would have benefited from some initial inservlce sessions on 
curriculum development, ^ ' . | 

Were the assumptions underlying a mutual is tic approach 
appropriate for the context in which Alljerta Education 
applied this model? / 
There are. approaches appropriate for different contexts and purposes. 
If a method is not congruent with the purpose tp which it is puj, 
the tool may be asked to do things of which it is not capable. 
Assumptions about resource availability, time constraints, ends- 
means relationships, personnel expertise and roles, and product 
outcomes underlie any approach ,to program development. If thesfe 
.method assumptions are at variance with the intended outcome of a 
prefect, then either method or purpose has to be rethought. 

Alberta Education seemed to put demands upon the program develop- 
ment project which were not consistent with the mutuafistic 
appr^ach^ Why were thirteen teams be made to fit* the $ajne time- 
lines? Why were criteria for eiyaluation devised and applied to 
the kits after they were developed? Why were guidelines for the 
development, scope and sequence, and format of kits not. made 
explicit initially? It would appear that at times a hierarchical 
approach was superimposed upon the teams in terms of the expecta- 
tions held by the department of education. ^ 

Before any approach is adopted, certain questions should be asked: 
Why do we intend to use this method? Is it bffst suited to our 
expectations and purposes? How are we to monitor the effective- 
ness of the approach in terms of our ongoing interests? 



^pCTION III: FOR CONSipERATION 



The Approach as Pibrceived by Participants :"^Hierarchical 
Perceptions concerning what was the model of rtutualisiii varied ^ 
greatly among the participating groups. The thirteen development 
teams, the trustees, and the consultants who were involved did 
not^appear to perceive co-activity and decentralization jn the 
same'* mannet , . , , 



The greatest amount pf confusion seems to have been with the 
development team members. They were acquainted with the proper 
jargon of the approach, but there was litMe evidence that most 
of them understood mutualism. In fact, many of their expectations 
expressed about the department of education revealed an underlying 
hierarchical model of program development. They perceived the 

'locus of power in djecis ion making as resting with the social 

t. ■ 

studies experts within the department of education. As a consequence 
these teachers kept looking and asking for direction from these ' 
curriculum experts. For some teams it became like a game in which 
they had to gueSs what the administrators within the department 
of education really had in mind. i 

% 

Further, the majority of ^teams did not share their power with 
stiiTients, community or minority groups, department of education 
consultants, or trustees^ They alone selected and'ordered the goals, 
content, and activities w^iich they considered to be relevant to 
students. Though they useV^he language o1^ mutualism when discussing 
the process with outsiders, mV^y" of the team members perceived the 
model in a hierarchical produceivcorisumer paradigm. 




The Approach as Experienced in Actuality; Randomness 
'Thtre were as many approaches ''to local program development as 
there were development teams. And even within »one team itself, 
members would differ in the manner in which they operationalized' 
their tas^ks. Some teams worked closely together as a grqup, 
mutually devel^pin^ their intents and material^. At the other 
extreme,^ group members worked as individuals in virtual isolation 
from one another; each person developed his own program and 
hecme committed-to it. Only one development team utilized the 
mutualistic approach as prescribed by the departmelftt of education; 
student, parent, teacher, and local community and business groups 
were involved in all aspects of developing, the curriculum* Although 
several groups had token parents or tru^ee^o^ their groups 
initially, *the teachers involved did not perceive this arrangement 
as satisfactory. Even the many governmental consultants associated 
with the project tended to inte^rpret »and implement' the notion 
of mutualism differently. A question arises, therefore, ;as^ to 
what approach to program development was implemented and Qperation- 
alized. ' *V ^ 

^ . ■ ■ ■ •■ . ' ■ 

In answer, it would seem that a random rather than a tnutu'ali stic 
«■ . . . 

apprpach to curriculum development was utilized for the project. 
Each development team interpreted the intent ofjmutualism and 
defined their tasks in their own individual ways. The parameters 
and the guidelines provided to them by the department of *ducation 
were interprete4 and implemented in a random filhion, and there was 
little evidende that the teams understood the idea of mutualistic 
program development. Rather, each group developed curriculum in 
their own ways, and. the only conclusion which can be made, is that, 
there were thirteen different approaches in operation. And since 
the outcomes .of a random approach are of necessity divergent, 
basic questions became problematic concerning the overall ^it 
(scope and sequence) of the programs with one another and concerning 
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their congruence with the Alberta Social Studies Program 

a mutualistic^pproach is used again in the future to d^velQp 



programs, thrifollowing questions should be considered. 



1. 



2. 



Should grooms at the initial meeting co-operatively define roles 
obligations, and rights? • . - ^ 

Should .groups>ave jointly established ^criteria by whith the 



3. 



4. 



programs could be judged? ' j - 

Should criteria be established initially for selecting partici- . 
pants of kll groups involved? ^ 

Should an inservice program be designed to ensure that all . 
participant have exposure to current knowledge, techniques, 
orientations, and materials re-l^vant to their projects. . 
5, Should the applicability of various approaches tp program 
• develophient be explored ^in 'order to ascertain their pQSsfble 
^fit* fpr divergent purposes and within Various^contexts? 
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